THE GREAT SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS
Marxists who devote themselves to historical studies.
They confuse or identify the consequences of an event
with its causes and the effect of an action with its motive,
whereas common experience in everyday life as well
as the study of history shows that the consequences of
men's doings are in most cases very different from what
they expected and wished them to be. I n those numerous
cases, of course, in which our actions are but repetitions
of customary acts of which we may have had long ex-
perience, the consequences are usually, though not
always, to be foreseen. When a man takes the train to
Manchester at Euston station, he will probably arrive
there, though even in this case something may happen
to prevent him from reaching the place, or on his arrival
things there may prove very different from what he ex-
pected and wished them to be. As soon, however, as a
person undertakes something that is not of quite so simple
and regular a nature, if he but builds a house, or opens a
business, or takes a wife, the results are apt to be widely
different from the expectations which were his motive.
We have taken our examples from everyday life,
because life and history are chiefly composed of common-
place events and actions, and the closer we investigate
the elements composing human life, the surer we shall
be of understanding it and of forming opinions which
correspond to reality. If, on the contrary, we make
sweeping statements without a previous close investiga-
tion of what really happened, of the single and simple
acts and events which led up to the result, our statements
will, in all probability, be false, and the more general
they are, the more liable to be erroneous.
For so-called historical actions and events differ
from other events and actions of human life chiefly by
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